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EDITORIAL ANNOTATIONS. 



Concerning the Importance of First Impressions. 



TO ONE who can read between the lines, — in a 
decorative sense, of course, — the inscription 
"Abandon rest who enter here" (to alter a 
familiar quotation) is boldly imprinted upon the walls of 
many a room, where the monetary consideration has^ 
been of secondary importance in evolving the decorative 
scheme. To be sure, the motto is not inscribed in a. 
literal sense, after the manner of the Orientals, whose 
praises to Allah appear boldly embodied in decorative 
hieroglyphics, as an important ornamental feature, but 
it is there nevertheless, as any one of trained perception, 
will testify. 



THERE are various reasons for this feeling of unrest: 
that comes over one under certain decorative- 
conditions, but the most important one is color. 
Good color combinations, however simple, will cover a. 
multitude of decorative errors ; not wholly, however, 
but to a great extent, as the casual observer seldom goes- 
beyond first impressions. But, on the other hand, it 
matters not how beautiful the ornamentation, if the 
color is crude, garish and in bad taste, even the most 
optimistic critic will mentally condemn botn the deco- 
ration and the householder as worthy of little, if any, 
intellectual consideration. If color and ornamentation 
are both bad, however lavish the display of wealth, one 
naturally forms a poor opinion of the individuals who- 
would sanction or condone such a display of ignorance 
and bad taste. 



ANOTHER cause — although a secondary one from 
the point of view taken in this article — is over- 
ornamenting. There is a tendency, especially in 
the most generally used medium of decoration, wall 
paper, to "over-pattern" our walls and ceilings. In 
fact, this tendency goes even further than these, and 
extends to the draperies, floors, and even the furniture 
coverings, and to such an extent is this carried in some 
rooms— even where the color scheme is excellent — that 
the eye is wearied, and the mind perturbed for the want 
of a quiet — in a decorative sense — spot to rest upon. 
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THERE is a perceptible sense of restfulness in an 
apartment treated in plain harmonious coloring, 
with the decorative ornamentation rightly applied 
to set off, rather than detract from the general effect. 
One feels intuitively that the inmates are people of 
refined, cultivated tastes, and our first impression upon 
meeting them is favorable, as it is undoubtedly, in 
a great measure, governed by their surroundings, and 
rightly, as a rule, for if good taste is not indicated by 
one's home adornments, it is pretty positive evidence 
that it is lacking. 



mings, that will be quiet and in good taste. Whatever 
you do, remember that the tint should be either a pleas- 
ing contrast to the brick, stucco, or stone, or should 
harmonize with it. 



THERE is a point often overlooked, even by people 
of undoubted good taste in their household deco- 
rations and appointments, and indeed should 
receive careful consideration on the part of those who 
value the effect of first impressions. That is, the 
exterior appearance of the home, especially the entrance 
doorway. May not an impression be formed at the 
very door-sill, before entering ? To be sure, many of 
us have no direct choice as to the exterior appearance 
of the homes we occupy, nor indeed are we apt to con- 
sider small external details, if, within, all is suited to 
our tastes and requirements, yet it is of ttimes these little 
— seemingly unimportant — things that bring about im- 
pressions, favorable or otherwise. Even a rented house 
of unprepossessing appearance may showindications of 
refinement within. Suppose your home is leased, much 
can be done toward forming a good impression at the 
start. 

LET us take, as an example, an average city or town 
house and see what can be done to create at least 
a favorable impression at the outset. To the 
incoming visitor the door is naturally the focal point ; 
if we are lucky enough to find a dark oak or walnut, or, 
better still, a dark mahogany portal, we are, indeed, 
fortunate, and half the difficulty is surmounted, but — in 
the average rented house — it is more apt to be painted 
or, worse yet, grained. If the hardwood door is in 
•evidence, the surrounding brick work may be brought 
into line with a coat of paint. A soft tone of terra 
■cotta red, if the woodwork be dark oak ; should it be 
walnut, the terra cotta should be rather brighter in 
tone, to overcome the sombre hue of the wood, and 
with mahogany, the red should be of a soft quiet tone, 
but several degrees lighter than the door and trim. 



IN THIS matter of doors, we often see dismal failures, 
brought about probably by indifference to external 
appearances, where elsewhere good taste is appar- 
ent. For example, a warm reddish-brown door to a 
red-brick house, or a Venetian red beside a dull mud 
colored brick or terra cotta. It is as easy to apply 
given principles of color effects here, as within, and a 
little thought and study will well repay the tenant. If 
the front is of brick — a mellow red tone, paint your 
door a deep olive-green, relieved by bronze, copper 
or dull brass fittings, or if a monochrome effect is pref- 
erable, a Venetian red tint, low toned and quiet, and 
many degrees darker than the bricks, will be found 
perfectly satisfactory. If the front is of yellowish terra- 
cotta brick, stucco, or stone, a dull peacock-blue tint 
will prove agreeable. On the other hand should your 
house be of the "brown-stone front" variety, your 
peacock-blue door will still look well, but should be a 
little deeper in tone than in the first instance. Should 
this not meet your approval there is a certain tone of 
deep silvery-grey with brass trimmings that may be 
very effective, or a dull black with oxidized brass trim- 



IN CONSIDERING first impressions, may we empha- 
size, as a general principle, the great importance of 
making the hall pretty and attractive from the front 
door through to the reception-rooms. Here, the in- 
coming guest having passed the portal, has more time 
and opportunity to use the mental kodak, while re- 
moving the coat, or awaiting the presentation of the 
card, and if general impressions are good, and he (or 
she) find evidence of comfort, taste and originality 
therein, mistakes or failures in the other apartments, 
will, as likely as not, pass unnoticed. It seems to be a 
law of human nature that individuals shall be judged by 
first impressions — of course, open to amendments upon 
closer acquaintance — and this rule obtains even more 
largely in the estimating of the home, as it naturally — 
or should — includes the personality of the inmates, as 
well. 

BEFORE closing, there are one or two sides of this 
question we cannot refrain from touching upon 
here. The first is a question of expense ; many 
worthy people of moderate income often allow them- 
selves to be misjudged in matters of taste, for the sim- 
ple reason that they consider art — especially decorative 
art — as a luxury beyond their means. It is a common 
fallacy that beauty must of a necessity be costly, and 
there are many who rest content tolive among ordinary 
surroundings, excusing their unhappy state by asserting 
that " Art is expensive, we cannot afford luxuries, and 
must be content with everyday comforts ; " to such we 
can only say that they are laboring under a great mis- 
take, and should learn the error of their ways. 



ON THE other hand, we find a certain class of peo- 
ple, with more money than sense or good taste, 
whose one aim in life seems to be the desire 
to impress the world with a lavish display of wealth 
and opulence. This is bad enough, but how many 
times worse is the ambitious display of assumed 
wealth ; an attempt to deceive the world into the 
belief that one has "high art " aspirations, and the 
means to gratify them. Such deception seldom, if 
ever, deceives, as the results can only be " cheap 
and gaudy," and the first impressions of a thought- 
ful mind are far from flattering. To such we can 
say little, however much we may think, as the can- 
ons of good taste are to them a sealed book. 



IN conclusion we would say this ; do not misjudge our 
meaning in these matters, we do not advocate dis- 
play for display's sake, even of good taste. In the 
matter of first impressions, one may take justifiable 
pride in the knowledge that thoughtful people value 
such indication of refinement at its true worth, as it 
sheds about them an atmosphere of ease and good fel- 
lowship, that no amount of wealth can attain without its 
refining influence. So, at this season of the year, when 
Nature is putting on her new and most welcome apparel, 
and the subject of decorating and refitting the home 
comes to the fore, bear these facts well in mind, and 
while your own tastes and comforts are paramount, do 
not overlook the value of these first impressions, for if 
good taste and refinement are exercised from the very 
door-sill, the results cannot be otherwise than healthful 
and refining to all who come within their influence. 



